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New York 


With funds appropriated by the 
1956 Legislature, New York State op- 
erated two experimental schools last 
summer for the the children of agri- 
cultural migrants. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the State Education program, 
approximately 60 children ranging in 
age from 6 to 13 were served by these 
two six-week sessions held in East 


-§ Cutchogue and Albion. 


The boys and girls who attended 
the schools are southern Negro chil- 
dren who migrate with their parents 
from Florida, Georgia and North Caro- 
lina to harvest New York State’s po- 
tato crop. “Home” for them in migrant 
labor camps is usually a partitioned 
room shared by six, eight or ten people. 
In these cramped quarters the chil- 
dren usually sleep three in a bed. 

A typical school day for these young- 
sters in both East Cutchogue and 
Albion began with the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag and a reading of 
scripture, followed by a snack of Fruit 
juice or milk and crackers. The snack 


-@ was served with the realization that 


some of the children often were sent to 
school with no breakfast. Then came 
instruction in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic. 

A nutritious hot lunch was served at 
noontime; for many of these children 
it was their heartiest and most health- 
ful meal of the day. After lunch came 
a play period, a session in arts and 
crafts, and a rest period before the 
bus arrived to return the children to 
their crowded temporary “homes” in 
the migrant labor camps nearby. 

Commenting on the project, Robert 
E. Minnich, who served as coordinator 
for the State Education Department 
noted that the schools have not only 
filled academic gaps in the schooling of 
these migrant children, but have also 
enlightened state officials to the need 
: (Continued on page 7) 


SPECIAL MIGRANT SUMMER 


Michigan 

Nearly forty migrant children went 
to school in Michigan last summer as 
a direct result of the National Child 
Labor Committee’s program to de- 
velop supplementary educational fa- 
cilities for this academically-disadvan- 
taged group. 

Through a financial grant from the 
Committee and the cooperation of 
various state agencies this experimen- 
tal school — the first of its kind in the 
area — was established near Bay City. 

The school’s seven-week program, 
running from July 11 until August 24, 
was geared to meet the special needs 
of these itinerant children who travel 
annually with their parents to Michi- 
gan for beet, potato, and cherry har- 
vesting. Supervision and direction 
came from Ben L. Temple, Bay County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Launching the program meant se- 
curing a school building in a location 
accessible to the migrant camps, en- 





SCHOOLS MAKE NEWS 


listing competent teachers, and getting 
together the mountain of supplies 
necessary for regular classroom activi- 
ties. Then, too, the idea of “school in 
the summertime” had to be sold to 
the prospective pupils and their par- 
ents. Invaluable assistance came from 
a Spanish-speaking Field Representa- 
tive of the Michigan Employment 
Commission who spent a full week 
visiting every migrant family in the 
area to explain the purposes and ad- 
vantages of the proposed school. For 
many of these migrant parents, the de- 
cision was a difficult one. It meant 
spending extra money for school cloth- 
ing. It meant the choice between hav- 
ing their youngsters work in the fields 
and adding to the family income or 
letting them attend school. For still 
others, letting the older children go 
would mean having no one to look 
after the little ones while they, the 

(Continued on page 6) 


Migrant children learning to read at summer school financed by 
National Child Labor Committee. 
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Migrant Report Due 


An on-the-spot report of migrant 
conditions will soon be available from 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
The information was gathered last 
summer by a special field representa- 
tive who joined the Atlantic Coast mi- 
grant stream in Florida, traveling first 
to Virginia and then on to New Jersey. 
He reports as the worst features of 
migratory farm employment, unor- 
ganized recruiting practices, low eco- 
nomic status, extremely inadequate 
housing and sanitary facilities, poor 
nutrition, poor transportation, lack of 
recreation and community indiffer- 
ence. The situation is summed up by 
one of his fellow-migrants in this com- 
ment, “People look upon us as being 
gypsies. They don’t care anything 
about where we live and how we live. 
They don’t even want us in their area, 
other than just to pick their potatoes 
and their beans.” 


The report will also illustrate some 
positive developments by describing 
good working and living conditions on 
a large commercial farm in New Jer- 
sey. Migrant morale in this situation 
was reported high because the farm 
owners understood that if you want 
productive and contented workers, you 
must treat them like human beings. 


Tentatively titled, “I Was a Mi- 
grant,” the report will be available 
shortly with sample copies free on re- 
quest from the National Child Labor 
Committee. 


a 


Employment opportunities for 
youngsters who drop out of school 
are gradually decreasing. In 1958, 59 
percent of the million 16 and 17 year 
olds who are not enrolled in school 
were reported at work. In 1955, only 
59 percent had jobs. 





CHARLOTTE CARR: 1890-1956 


Charlotte E. Carr, Board Member 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee since November 1948, died sud- 
denly in New York last summer. At 
the October meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Kenneth Clark speaking 
in behalf of the Committee’s Board 
and staff, presented this moving trib- 
ute: “On the night of July 12, 1956, 
Miss Charlotte Carr, one of the na- 
tion’s best-known social workers and 
long-time board member of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, died 
quietly and peacefully in her sleep. 
She was 66 years old. 


“We who knew her well feel the loss 
intensely. Her vigorous personality, 
eagerness to tackle new problems, 
sense of humor and vast range of ex- 
perience — all contributed to her effec- 
tiveness as friend and counselor to the 
National Child Labor Committee’s 
Board and staff. Her interest, concern 
and active support of our work meant 
a great deal to us, helping us to ex- 
tend even further our efforts to cre- 


ate a better life for America’s working 
children. 


“Many have paid homage to this 
remarkable woman and to the rich, 
full and productive life she dedicated 
to the social welfare of our country. 
The record of that life is in itself a 
tribute, a monument of achievement 
which few can equal and all must 
adniire. 


“Charlotte Carr, born in Dayton, 
Ohio, was graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege in 1915 and immediately entered 
the social work field. Her career as a 
spirited crusader included service with 
the labor departments of New York 
State and Pennsylvania. During the 
depression years she was appointed 
director of New York City’s Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau. Through her 
humane administration of home relief 
in those difficult times, she laid the 
foundations for decent standards in 
the public assistance programs that 
followed. Miss Carr gave up this post 
to tackle the most coveted social work 
position in America — the directorship 
of Chicago’s famous Hull House — the 
nation’s largest settlement — a position 
vacant since the death of Jane Addams, 
pioneer settlement worker. 


“At the outset of World War II, Miss 
Carr always ready to serve when a 
job needed doing, moved to Wash- 
ington to become assistant to the vice- 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. In 1945 she was chosen to be 
the first Executive Director of the 
newly formed Citizens’ Committee for 
Children of New York City. 


“During the next eight years Miss 
Carr was in the forefront of many a 
fight for kindergartens, health stations, 
day care centers, more enlightened 
Bureau of Attendance treatment of 
truancy problems, improved aid to 
juveniles through the Police Depart- 
ment, better courts, hospitals and 
schools. In 1954, she was appointed as 
consultant to New York City’s Com- 
missioner of Welfare, a post she held 
until her untimely death. 


“Now that Charlotte Carr is no longer 
with us, we shall miss the vigor of 
her personality and the soundness of 
her wisdom that added so much to 
our understanding of children and 
their needs.” 


New Staff Member 


Curtis R. Gatlin has joined the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee as a 
field staff member. Mr. Gatlin, a native 
South Carolinian, comes to the Com- 
mittee after more than six years of 
active service as an ordained minister 
in the Methodist Church and two years 
of teaching high school in North Caro- 
lina. In addition to his direct teaching 
experience, Mr. Gatlin developed 
highly successful youth programs for 
800 North Carolina churches and cor- 
tinued this active interest in young 
people while serving as minister for 
the past two and a half years in 4 
New York City parish. 


Mr. Gatlin, a graduate of Newberry 
College, South Carolina and Duke 
Divinity School, North Carolina, i 
now doing graduate work in education 
at Teachers College, New York City. 


His background and experienc 
make him a valuable addition to the 
Committee’s staff. 
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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 
FOR '56 SUMMARIZED 


Of the 12 states meeting in regular 
legislative session during 1956, half of 
them considered child labor and/or 
school attendance measures. The more 
significant measures* are briefly noted 
below: 


Kentucky 


§ Empower the juvenile court to issue 
special work certificates for minors 14 
to 18 in their jurisdiction for employ- 
ment during school hours, except in 
manufacturing and hazardous occu- 
pations. Defeated. 


Massachusetts 


§ Raise the minimum age for employ- 
ment from 16 to 18 years. Referred to 
next annual session. 


§ Remove authority of Superintendent 
of Schools to grant special employment 
certificates to minors under 16 to work 
during school hours if found unable to 
profit from further education. Referred 
to next annual session. 


Mississippi 

§ Exempt from workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage, newsboys not employed 
on regular paper routes. Defeated. 
(The Mississippi Supreme Court had 
ruled earlier that newsboys on regular 


routes are “employees” and thus eli- 
gible for compensation benefits. ) 


New York 


§ Set a 16 year minimum for paid farm 
workers operating tractors and other 
hazardous machines. Defeated. 


§ Exempt from child labor law cover- 
age minors under 14 working in berry 
harvesting. Defeated. 

§ Lower minimum age from 16 to 
15 for student participation in part- 
time industry cooperative education 
programs. Vetoed. 

§ Permit holding of continuation 
school classes during evenings as well 


as days. Vetoed. 


§ Exempt from child labor law pro- 
visions, minors serving as volunteers 
with religious and charitable organiza- 
tions. Vetoed. (A similar bill with safe- 
guards to prevent exploitation of chil- 
dren in the name of “volunteer” ac- 
tivity is under consideration. ) 


Pennsylvania 

§ Set a 14 year minimum for work on 
commercial farms, later amended to 
12 years. Defeated. 


§ Reconsider compulsory school at- 
tendance requirements for “unedu- 
cable” and disciplinary problem stu- 
dents and set up apprenticeship-to- 
industry programs for them. Defeated. 


Virginia 

§ Issue provisional employment cer- 
tificates to minors 14-16 who cannot 
profit from further school attendance. 
(Later amended to provide for school 


supervision of their employment.) 
Passed. 





* These do not include legislative action 
by some of the southern states in response to 
the Supreme Court Decision on school in- 
tegration. 


Migrant Transportation Bill Passes 


Positive action on behalf of migrants 
was taken by Congress when it re- 
cently enacted a law to regulate the 
interstate transportation of migratory 
farm workers. The legislation, in- 
troduced by Congressman John V. 
Beamer of Indiana, seeks to correct 
many abuses in open-truck transpor- 
tation which create crowded, unsani- 
tary and hazardous travel conditions 
for migrant workers and their children. 

The Congressional Committees 
which considered this legislation 


found: “Approximately 67 percent of 
the workers were transported in 1 or 
4 ton open-stake body trucks with tar- 
paulin covers. In many instances they 
were provided benches to sit on and 
a lighted lantern for heat. Occasion- 
ally, workers were found riding for 
long distances on top of piles of their 
personal belongings. There were no 
designated rest stops en route as are 
required by law even for animals 
transported long distances.” 


School for Migrants 
Supported 


State responsibility for the school- 
ing of migrant children was stressed 
by Colorado’s Education Commis- 
sioner H. Grant Vest who recently 
released the following statement: 


“On October 17, 1955, the Colorado 
State Board of Education stated a 
point of view that the education of 
migrant children is an integral part 
of the total school effort of the state 
and should be provided for in an ade- 
quate manner. Because programs for 
migrant children present exceptional 
financial problems for the local school 
authorities in those areas where mi- 
grants are settled, the State Board of 
Education adopted the policy of using 
emergency funds set aside in the 
Finance Act to pay the main cost of 
conducting special summer school pro- 
grams for migrant children. All school 
superintendents of the state were in- 
formed that if they would organize 
summer school programs for migrant 
children the board would pay the main 
cost of such projects. 


“The State Board also made avail- 
able some staff help from the Depart- 
ment to assist school authorities in 
setting up these programs. These ac- 
tions of the Board were a follow-up to 
recommendations of a Governor’s com- 
mittee which had made a statewide 
study in 1951. It is the point of view 
of the Board of Education that a pro- 
gram of action, research and demon- 
stration is far better than merely an 
academic plan for field study. 


“In 1955 one program was estab- 
lished at Wiggins, Colorado. The 
Board members concluded after re- 
viewing this project that although only 
15 children were involved and there 
was some sagging in attendance to- 
wards the end of the program, it was 
nevertheless significant and worth- 
while to continue the experiment.” 


It should be noted that not only was 
the Wiggins program carried out in 
the summer of 1956 but that funds 
were also made available for a similar 
school in Palisades. The State of Colo- 
rado and its Education Department 
certainly deserve a hearty commenda- 
tion for these extremely worthwhile 
summer schools. 
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What Have They 
Got to Hide? 


Attempts by one of our Board mem- 
bers to visit migrant labor camps in 
his home state and observe the em- 
ployment and living conditions of 
adult and children farm workers pro- 
duced the following, written by an at- 
torney representing the camp owners: 


“You are apparently motivated by 
what you believe to be a just cause, 
but this does not justify your intru- 
sion on property where you are not 
wanted. I have advised the presi- 
dent of the corporation to post tres- 
pass notices, and I have told him that 
if you are again found on the 
premises, they would be justified in 
issuing a warrant for your arrest.” 


Enrollment Soars 


A record number of Americans — 
one out of four — are attending school 
this year. Education Commissioner 
Samuel Brownell estimates an all-time 
record high of 41,553,000 students en- 
rolled in schools ranging from kinder- 
garten to college. He reports that 87 
percent of secondary school age young- 
sters are now enrolled in high school 
compared to 78 percent ten years ago. 
The drop-out rate for this group, he 
added, is now 45 percent as contrasted 
with the 60 percent recorded ten 
years ago. 


American Education 


Week Observed 


From November 11 to 17, our na- 
tion celebrates American Education 
Week — the annual stocktaking of our 
investment in education. The observ- 
ance’s purpose is to inform the public 
of the accomplishments and needs of 
the public schools and to secure public 
cooperation and support in meeting 
these needs. During this year of the 
highest school enrollment in our na- 
tion’s history, the observance takes on 
an even more special significance. The 
National Child Labor Committee is 
pleased to join with the sponsors of 
American Education Week in work- 
ing for better schools for a strong 
America. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 
WEAKEN MIGRANT BENEFITS 


Fewer migrants will be beneficiaries 
of the Social Security Act under 
amended provisions recently enacted. 
According to Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell, these provisions written into 
the legislation at the last Congressional 
session would eliminate 250,000 mi- 
grant workers from social security 
rolls, 


One of the changes requires that for 
eligibility a person work 20 days dur- 
ing the year for a single employer on 
a time rather than a piece work basis. 
This excludes most migrants. Another 
amendment requires that a worker 
must earn at least $150 from the same 
farmer in a calendar year instead of 
the $100 sum required by the old law. 
Since migrant earnings are so low, this 
provision will serve as another form of 
disqualification. 


A third change, in effect, confers le- 
gal status on the crew leader, making 
it possible for him to be considered the 
actual employer of the migrants he re- 
cruits. By removing this “employer” 
responsibility from the owner of the 
farm on which the migrant works and 
transferring it to the crew leader, a 


dangerous precedent is set, Mitchell 
says. It permits employers “to shift 
their responsibilities for complying 
with labor legislation” to a middleman. 
The middleman, in this case, the crew 
leader, has no real responsibility to- 
ward either farmers or workers. Crew 
leaders have been known to abscond 
with entire payrolls, leaving migrants 
and their families destitute, without 
work, money or transportation. They 
already charge an average of 12 per- 
cent of the migrant’s meager earnings 
for their services, Mitchell pointed out. 
Under the new provisions, they could 
make additional deductions from the 
worker's pay envelope, without in 
many cases recording these with the 
Social Security Administration. This, 
he added, would be sure to deprive 
the migrant of “honestly earned bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act.” 

Mitchell blasts these provisions in 
his dual capacity as Secretary of Labor 
and Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor. The latter 
group is charged with the duty of try- 
ing to bring more of the ordinary bene- 
fits of citizenship to our domestic mi- 
grant agricultural workers. 


Job Guidance Needed 


A recent U.S. Office of Education 
survey of counseling services indicates 
that about 4000 schools — only 17 per- 
cent of the 24,000 reported —had 
someone on the staff who devoted half 
or more time to guidance activities. 
Nineteen thousand counselors, many 
without specialized training, serve 
about 3.5 million students, a ratio of 
one counselor to every 524 students 
in the 4000 schools where counselors 
are available. 

These are the facts. Yet a U.S. De- 
partment of Labor advisory group 
reports that the Nation’s need for more 
skilled workers requires vastly in- 
creased vocational guidance services 
to prevent teen-agers from dropping 
out of school for “short-run jobs.” 

The report, submitted by a subcom- 
mittee of the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Standards’ Advisory 
Committee on Young Workers, called 
for community support for adequate 
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educational preparation and early job 
guidance for youth. 

The report cited the need for varied 
curricula and lower teacher loads s 
that classroom teachers themselves 
may advise individual students as the 
need arises. 

Youth with appropriate guidanc 
services are more likely to remain i 
school than those who do not have 


these services, a controlled experimen§ 


just completed in a number of Ne 
York City high schools indicates « 
cording to their report. 
Information about job opportunitie 
and personal aptitudes are needed b 
pupils early in their high school career 
as well as when they are ready t 
patente the report shows. Often, i 
act, individual pupils need counsé 
ing and guidance in elementary schoo? 


Most local employment service of 
fices provide testing, counseling, an@ 


(Continued on page 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Arizona 


Implementing the recommendation 
of the President’s Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor that similar organizations 
be established on a state-wide basis to 
advise on complex migrant problems, 
Governor MacFarland has announced 
the formation of the Arizona Advisory 
Committee on Seasonal Agricultural 
Labor. Invited to serve were 16 or- 
ganizational and regional representa- 
tives and 7 consultants from various 
state agencies. 


Commenting on the need for and 
the importance of such a Committee, 
the Governor said, “Our seasonal popu- 
lation of agricultural workers contrib- 
utes a great deal to the growing and 
harvesting of the crops which are so 
important a part of Arizona’s economy. 
At the same time, this large group... 
is one of the chief customers of the 
local merchants, since most of the vast 
payroll in agriculture is expended in 
the area in which it is earned. 


“The instability of this huge labor 
force creates social and economic prob- 
lems in the community in which work- 
ers temporarily live. The statewide 
importance of this complex matter has 
moved me to see what means we can 
develop to resolve some of these prob- 
lems and at the same time, help our 
itinerant workers improve their lot and 
increase their contribution to society.” 


District of Columbia 


A program divided between study 
and employment, aimed at students 
who drop out of school when they 
reach 16, has been approved by school 
officials in Washington, D. C. The pro- 


| gram will get underway on a limited 


basis in two high schools for the first 
semester. School officials will work 
with local employers on hiring stu- 
dents for half-day employment in un- 
skilled jobs. Students will earn school 
credit for this supervised employment. 


Michigan 


A bill to create a 12 member Com- 
Mission on — Labor represent- 
ing growers, farm workers and the 
general public was defeated in the last 


legislative session. (To accentuate the 
positive, see Arizona. ) 


Mississippi 


In its recently issued report on serv- 
ices to children and youth, the Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission points out 
that Mississippi's child labor law dates 
back to 1914 and the only change since 
then was a 1924 amendment. The re- 
port notes that in addition to the need 
for bringing the law up-to-date, there 
is also the problem of too limited a 
staff for adequate enforcement. It 
concludes that unless sufficient en- 
forcement personnel can be assigned, 
there is little point in revising the law. 
Which leaves us just about where we 
were 32 years ago. 


Missouri 


Although many people are suggest- 
ing a breakdown of child labor laws in 
the name of solving juvenile delin- 
quency problems, some Missouri citi- 
zens believe the reverse action is re- 
quired. At a meeting of the Association 
of Community Councils in Kansas 
City a special committee was set up 
to put into effect the anti-delinquency 
recommendations made earlier that 
child labor standards be upgraded and 
compulsory school attendance age be 
raised to 16 years. The special com- 
mittee will draft legislation to this 
effect for introduction at the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. At pres- 
ent, Missouri youngsters may leave 
school for employment at the age of 
14 or if they have completed the ele- 
mentary grades. 


New York 


In order to help the Department of 
Labor keep an even more watchful 
eye on the migrant labor situation, a 
law has been passed making it diffi- 
cult for disreputable farm labor con- 
tractors with unsavory police records 
to operate in the State. Now the In- 
dustrial Commission may refuse regis- 
tration to a migrant crew leader who 
has been convicted of any crime or 
offense (except traffic violations) in 
addition to State Labor or Penal Law 
violations. 


Oregon 


Despite some assertions that the job 
situation is getting tighter for youth, 
Labor Commissioner, Norman O. Nil- 
sen reports that Oregon’s teen-agers 
had a fair share of industrial jobs last 
summer. In comparing data for June 
1955 and June 1956, he notes food 
processing and manufacturing plants 
had a 21 percent increase in youth 
employment while wholesale and re- 
tail trade showed a 12 percent rise. 
Applications for hiring minors under 
18 multiplied in all industrial groups 
except communications. Nilsen said, 
“The pattern of occupations open to 
teen-agers shows no significant change 
in Oregon although greater mecha- 
nization and needs for technical know]- 
edge are said to be curtailing youth 
employment in some fields nationally.” 
However, he requested high school 
counselors to advise students that the 
unskilled job is rapidly going out of 
fashion and that the labor market is 
constantly stepping up its require- 
ments on job skills. 


Virginia 


Records on the migrant labor force 
maintained by the State Employment 
Service for 1954 and 1955 show that 
during that period 42,189 migrant 
workers came into Virginia from 
Florida and ten other states. Of this 
group about 5,000 were children un- 
der 14, 


The recognition that too few people 
understand the provisions of state 
child labor laws has prompted the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee to sur- 
vey Labor Departments throughout 
the country to find out what they're 
doing about it. Labor Departments 
have been requested to submit samples 
of various materials used in their pub- 
lic information programs. They’ve also 
been asked to suggest the kind of ma- 
terials or services allied agencies might 
provide to help with the problem of 
interpreting to the public-at-large 
those legislative provisions which 
cover young workers. A report on the 
survey's findings is to be compiled by 
Lazelle D. Alway of the Committee's 
staff. 
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Michigan Migrant School 


(Continued from page 1) 


parents, worked in the fields. 

Despite these many obstacles, the 
program was launched. Two fully- 
qualified teachers were found and pre- 
liminary testing of the students began. 
Language seemed to be a trouble spot 
for all. Some of the younger children 
spoke and understood only Spanish 
but they could neither read nor write 
in that language. Others could read, 
write and speak English fairly well but 
it was found that they were far more 
proficient in speaking Spanish. The 
teachers believed that if the program 
could also include some resident chil- 
dren, the migrant youngsters would 
not only learn English more rapidly 
but benefit socially and educationally 
as well. 


Curriculum 


Two classes were set up. One con- 
sisted of kindergartners and first-grade 
students too immature to work at their 
grade level. In the second, students 
ranged in age from 6 to 13, covering 
first to sixth grade work. Mornings 
were spent on reading, arithmetic, 
language and writing with both indi- 
vidual and small group instruction. 
Afternoons were devoted to social 
studies and special projects growing 
out of the needs and the interests of 
the children. Other school activities 
included story-telling and acting out, 
painting, postermaking, and learning 
new songs. These, in addition to 
their recreational values, also helped 


the children get over their language 
hurdles. 


At noon, lunch was served to the 
children without charge. Lunches, 
well-cooked and nutritious usually in- 
cluded some familiar Mexican dish or 
ingredient. At the same time, salads 
and vegetables not usually included 
in migrant diets were also introduced. 
The children were encouraged to have 
as many helpings as they wished. In 
addition to the complete lunches, 
morning snacks of milk and crackers 
were served. During the seven-week 
period, it is reported that the boys 
and girls gained from two to eight 
pounds each. 


During the term, several evening 


get-togethers for parents and children 
were held. Refreshments were served 
and the migrants expressed the wish 
to contribute 10 or 15 cents each to- 
ward their cost. Between 80 and 100 
people attended these events and the 
response of these men and women was 
a clear indication of their keen con- 
cern for the well-being of their chil- 
dren and their gratitude for all that 
was being done for them. And this, 
too, was the spirit in which they often 
sent gifts of fresh vegetables to the 
teachers. 


Teacher Acceptance 


Perhaps the most significant part of 
the program was the climate of ac- 
ceptance created by the two teachers, 
Mrs. Irene Burns and Mrs. Christina 
Manker, and the other members of the 
school staff. The children knew they 
were wanted and they were relaxed 
and happy and always busily at work. 
The teachers in turn responded. “Their 
attitudes toward the school were very 
gratifying,” said Mrs. Manker. “They 
came because they wanted to. They 
cried when they couldn’t come.” Mrs. 
Burns summed up her feelings this 
way: “These seven weeks spent teach- 
ing migrant children have been seven 
of the pleasantest in my sixteen years 
of teaching experience. Never have I 
taught a more loving, interesting and 
interested group of children.” 


In evaluating the program, School 
Superintendent Temple and the teach- 
ers noted enthusiastically that the chil- 
dren had grown physically, mentally 
and socially and that their positive ex- 
periences at the summer school would 
stand them in good stead when they 
enrolled in regular public schools dur- 
ing the fall. It was noted however that 
as a rule these children don’t seem to 
have much of a chance in the regular 
public schools because they are mi- 
grants. Said one of the teachers, “The 
Schools usually would rather not have 
to bother with them.” 


Speaking of the National Child La- 
bor Committee's role in the program, 
Sol Markoff, Executive Director, said, 
“We have made an investment of con- 
fidence in the people of Michigan, 


confidence that their concern for the 
well-being of migrant children in that 
State will grow, confidence that our 
investment will have initiated a pro- 
gram that in successive summers will 
reach more and more youngsters, 
bringing them out of the fields and into 
wholesome school experience to equip 
them for responsible citizenship in 
their adult years.” 


Cooperating Agencies 


The State cooperation that made 
this program possible came from the 
Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission, Michigan Youth Commission, 
Department of Public Instruction and 
Central Michigan College. 

The program emerged after several 
years of study by Michigan’s Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction which 
found that migrant children in Bay 
and Van Duren counties showed 
much greater retardation in academic 
achievement than average rural young- 
sters of comparable ages. 


~ Educational Research 
Recommended 


A recent meeting of the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and La- 
bor pointed up the need for additional 
research on the education of migrant 
children. Suggestions for new direc- 
tions in migrant research included: 


1, Comparative study of groups of mi- 
gratory children who have and who 
have not been in school. 


2.~ Study of special educational serv- 
ices provided for migratory chil- 
dren in labor camps. 


3. Study of pupil and teacher atti- 
tudes toward migratory children. 


4, Study of methods of teaching Eng- 
lish to Spanish-speaking migrants. 


5. Research in instructional aids to mi- 
gratory children at various grade 
levels. 


6. Technical evaluation of teacher 
workshops dealing with migrant 
educational problems. 


7. Study of methods of instruction in 
teachers’ colleges as it bears on 
qualification of teachers to deal 
with migratory children. 
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“We must not forget that the 
typical delinquent is a slower 
learner than others. He needs 
remedial help. He also needs vo- 
cational education and work ex- 
perience. But only 20% of all high 
school students have work expe- 
rience or training for work. 
Eighty percent graduate or leave 
school without work experience 
or training for work.” 

William Van Til, Educational 
Leadership Magazine, March, 
1956 














Appropriation 
Turned Down 


A program aimed at alleviating the 
employment problems of school drop- 
outs has been turned down by Con- 


-§ gress. The Bureau of Labor Standards’ 


request for $60,200 to set up such a 
program failed to get the support it 
needed for approval. As a result the 
half million 16 and 17 year olds who 
are out of school and out of work 
will have to go on fending for them- 
selves as best they can in a competi- 
tive labor market that is insisting more 
and more on a high school diploma as 
a prerequisite for employment. 


Job Guidance 


(Continued from page 4) 
placement services to help high school 
graduates make vocational choices and 
get jobs. In some communities the em- 
ployment services have programs in 
cooperation with the schools to aid 
the students dropping out as well as 
the graduates. 

The subcommittee says there is a 
need for increased community interest 
in the whole area of counseling, place- 
ment and job opportunity for youth 
and considered ways of stimulating 
more community support of what is 
now being done and extension of 
sound programs wherever they are 
needed. 

The public also needs a better un- 
derstanding of jobs open to youth 
under present labor laws. The sub- 
committee believes in the value of 
young people learning to work in jobs 
permitted by child-labor laws, espe- 


cially during summer vacation. 


New York Migrant School 


(Continued from page 1) 


for such supplementary educational 
services. 

One of the growers, who is. also 
chairman of the East Cutchogue 
School Board, expressed his support 
for the program by stating, “We want 
the migrants to get an education and 
better themselves.” Then he added, 
“We want them to get an education 
even though we know that once they 
get it, they won't want to pick po- 
tatoes for us.” 

Tangible evidence of the summer 
program’s effectiveness has already 
been reported. The regular public 
school in the East Cutchogue area had 
some of these migrant children en- 
rolled there last year. At that time they 


seemed to be sullen, shy and uncom- 
municative. The teachers there are 
now commenting that after their sum- 
mer school experience these children 
volunteer recitation, generally partici- 
pate, and act as though they like 
school. 

Curtis Gatlin of the National Child 
Labor Committee field staff, who 
visited both schools this summer, terms 
them “a significant step in the devel- 
opment of public concern for children 
who are among the most neglected 
and deprived in our country.” 

The Committee had taken an active 
role in marshalling public support for 
legislative approval of the summer 
school appropriation. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


The Democratic Man, Selected Writ- 
ings of Eduard C. Lindeman, Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1956, $5.00. 


This is an excellent collection of the 
rich and varied writings of Eduard C. 
Lindeman, one of the outstanding so- 
cial scientists of our century, and Board 
member of the National Child Labor 
Committee from 1921 and Chairman 
from 1944 until his death in 1953. The 
Lindeman papers, compiled by Robert 
Gessner are arranged in seven major 
categories, 1) The Democratic Way of 
Life, 2) Groups Are People, 3) Class- 
rooms Without Walls, 4) Social Work 
in Action, 5) Social Action at Work, 
6) Creation and Recreation, 7) De- 
mocracy as Morality. In this range of 
Dr. Lindeman’s vivid writing, it is not 
only possible to read a social history 
of his time, but to know the man whose 
inquiring mind, personal warmth, and 
love for people emerge from every 


printed page. 


Forgotten Child Laborers, Cyrus H. 
Karraker, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., 1956. 


Concern with children of very ten- 
der years who labor in the fields like 
adults and live under conditions detri- 
mental to their health and welfare is 


the theme of this reprint which ap- 
peared earlier in The Christian Cen- 
tury magazine. Dr. Karraker, who is a 
member of the National Child Labor 
Committee’s Board of Trustees, calls 
for greater public understanding of 
and responsibility for the migrant 
problem, pointing out that “We Ameri- 
cans cannot truly profess to be either 
religious or humane so long as we 
permit the neglect of these 600,000 
children in our midst.” Single copies 
are free. 


For More Girls—The Feeling of Be- 
longing. Girl Scouts of the USA, 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., 
1956. 


Meeting the special needs of chil- 
dren on the move is the theme of this 
beautifully designed booklet. Specifi- 
cally, it describes experimental Girl 
Scout programs for reaching migrant 
children and takes into account com- 
munity readiness, use of volunteers 
and professional workers and program 
methods. The booklet stresses that the 
needs of migrant girls are essentially 
the same as in normal communities, 
differing only in emphasis and degree. 
A limited number are free from Miss 
Grace Maxwell at the above address. 
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World Friends: Migrants, Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York, $1.00. 


This picture album prepared by the 
Home Missions Council of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, is designed 
to familiarize children with migrant 
life. Fifteen black and white photos 
show migrant children at work in the 
fields, at “home” and on the move. 
Descriptive text by Loretta Ingalls ac- 
companies each 13x10 photo with sug- 
gestions for program use. 





ME CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS? 


Photo by David Myers 


For many migrant children Christ- 
mas will be just another impover- 
ished day. 


With your help, we can work for 
better year round conditions and 
merrier Christmases for migrant 
children. 
erously? 


Won‘t you give gen- 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


1 enclose $ 
Christmas gift. 


Report of the Study of Work Ex- 
perience Programs in California 
High Schools and Junior Colleges, 
Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XXV, No. 3, 
July, 1956. 


In response to requests from sec- 
ondary school administrators for 
assistance in developing and conduct- 
ing programs of work experience, 
California’s State Department of Edu- 
cation launched this study of vari- 
ous types of school-work programs. 
Covered are current practices and 
problems along with specific recom- 
mendations for standards, staffing and 
enabling legislation. Also recom- 
mended is the development of a hand- 
book for schools wishing to set up 
such work education programs. 


Strangers in Our Fields, Ernesto 
Galarzo, Joint U.S.-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 50 cents. 


A grant-in-aid from the Fund for 
the Republic made possible this four 
month survey of the Mexican Nationals 
who are annually imported to work in 
American agriculture under a con- 
tractual agreement between the two 
countries. The study covers earnings, 
housing, transportation, civil rights, 
and the various abuses suffered by 
these “braceros.” About the latter, one 
Mexican National commented: “These 
things have to be tolerated in silence 
because there is no one to defend your 
ae: In a strange country you 

eel timid — like a chicken in another 
rooster’s yard.” This very interesting 
report breaks that silence. 


A new migrant film titled, “Home is 
a Long Road” has been produced by 
the University of Wisconsin. Camera- 
man was David Myers whose photo- 
graphs of migrant children are familiar 
to readers of THE AMERICAN 
CHILD. The film’s running time is 16 
minutes, It’s available in 16 mm black 
and white for either rental or sale from 
the University’s Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, 1812 West Johnson 
Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


GEER 350 


A bumper crop of farm machine ac 
cidents to children was harvested last 
summer. A total of 135 juvenile trac 
tor accidents was reported in  thg 
press between May and August of 
1956. Fifty-seven of these children los 
their lives. The majority had worked 
for their parents on home farms and 
were under 14 years of age. 


Health Services in Major Migrant 
Work Areas, East Coast Guide, U.S, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


This guide with its comprehensivef | 
listing of public medical facilities ing] 
ten East Coast states is designed pri-g | 
marily to help doctors and nurses refef 
migrants to health services found lo 
cally or at their next work location 
It is also for Farm Placement repre 
sentatives, church and welfare work 
ers, school teachers, county agents 2 
others who are in a position to refer 4 
migrant to a health department or ho 
pital in case of need. Compiled b 
the Public Health Service and th 
Children’s Bureau, this guide repre 
sents an important step in familiarizin 
migrants with the health services avail 
able to them. As its foreword point 
out, “The best services will go unuse 
if people do not know about the 


Manpower and Education, Educa 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sis 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6 
D.C., $1.25. | 


This report brings together widel 
scattered information on our presei 
manpower situation and relates it 
educational needs and trends. Divide 
into three sections it covers: 1) are 
of present and future manpower shor 
ages; 2) consideration of individut 
values and career choices as well 
the national needs for manpower; 
the implications of the manpow 
problem for American schools and cd 
leges. Among its recommendations, t 
Commission stresses that students no 
in school should be given a clear 
realization of the facts of life in rel 
tion to supply and demand in ms 
power through better guidance al 
counseling services. 




















